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HAPPINESS 

TURN THAT FROWN UPSIDE DOWN 




FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


HAPPY DAYS... 

NOT SO MUCH 

BY MARY TODD 


The late comedian Dick Gregory is noted for saying, “One of the things 
I keep learning is that the secret of being happy is doing things for other 
people.” Gregory admits to being a lifelong learner, a habit many Phi Kappa Phi members share. 

I struggled with writing this column on the early October day we awoke to learn of the largest 
mass murder in modern American history, the horrific shooting of hundreds of people doing 
nothing more than enjoying a concert in Las Vegas. 

The previous weeks had seen one natural disaster after another — hurricanes Harvey, Irma, and 
Maria had lashed Texas, Florida, and Puerto Rico with rain, wind, and flooding. Thousands of 
Americans were suddenly homeless, some temporarily, some undoubtedly long term. 

And then came Las Vegas, the work not of nature but of a single individual with a personal arsenal 
of weapons. The motive for his actions died with the shooter, but speculation abounds, as we seem 
convinced that knowing why this man did what he did will somehow assuage our overwhelming grief. 

As the day after the massacre unfolded, the media sought reactions, from witnesses, survivors, 
public officials and pundits. Descriptions of the scene were universally graphic, accounts shocking 
and grim, and victim counts unheard of even in modern warfare. It was not a day to focus on 
happiness, despite a deadline. 

But as the day came to a close, the inability of commentators to offer solace was subsumed 
by stories of heroism and hope. Images of Nevadans lined up for blocks to donate blood, and of 
volunteers bringing food and water to those in line, brought a sense that people had not been 
rendered helpless or hopeless in the face of great tragedy. 

In the aftermath of the worst actions humanity can unleash come some of humanity’s best. 
Strangers held the hands of the dying who fell next to them, bodies covered other bodies as shields, 
survivors rescued phones so desperate families could gain information about loved ones. People 
shared stories of fear, confusion, and loss. Medical personnel worked extended shifts, as one said, 
“just to stop the dying.” The repair work would come once victims stabilized. 

In the light of day, as Americans woke to another Monday morning, the news from Las Vegas felt 
surreal before it finally sunk in — yet another mass murder, this one the largest in our recent history. 
Hadn’t we just learned of events in Orlando, San Bernardino, Aurora, Newtown, Columbine? 

And as in each preceding horror, ordinary people joined hands and hearts in solidarity and 
shared revulsion, and went about doing good. 

As they did in Puerto Rico, rescuing neighbors from flooded homes, sharing scarce food and 
water, clearing brush from roads. People helping people amid devastation that affected them all. 

The mission statement of Phi Kappa Phi consists of two distinct statements. We tend to focus 
most of our attention on recognizing and promoting academic excellence, but the second part 
compels us to do something more: to engage the community of scholars in service to others. 

I expect many of you have responded to the string of disasters in your own way, through donation 
or local action or other. I trust your engagement, like mine, your doing for other people, brought 
at least a hint of the happiness Dick Gregory suggests, a happiness that draws us out of despair, 
helplessness, and loss. It likely also brought a glimpse of happiness to those impacted by disaster. 

Thank you, Phi Kappa Phi members, for your engagement in service to others. You’re 
making a difference, on happy days and not-so-happy days. 
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HOME SWEET HOME 

Inside Higher Ed, Aug. 10 

Miami University professor and Oxford, Ohio, Mayor Kate 
Rousmaniere says off-campus student housing is “sorely 
underreported and widely misunderstood” in higher education. 
Two-thirds of college students live off campus, she says, and many are 
forced to do so alone, without any help in how to sign a lease, keep 
house, and live with neighbors. 



HERO ZERO 

BBC, Sept. 14 

Carbon dating shows an ancient Indian manuscript, the Bakhshali 
manuscript from the third or fourth century, is the earliest recorded 
origin of the zero symbol. Held at the University of Oxford in England, 
the document came from the village of Bakhshali in what is now 
Pakistan, and, until it was carbon dated, was thought to be from the 
eighth to twelfth century. 



HISTORY 

U-BOAT AHOY 

BBC, Sept. 19 

A German World War I submarine has been found in the North Sea 
off the coast of Belgium. As many as twenty-three bodies could be on 
board, as the submarine appears to be in damaged but otherwise good 
condition, possibly the best preserved of the eleven German submarines 
found in Belgian waters. 



SACKED 


Bleacher Report, Aug. 8 

UCLA quarterback Josh Rosen says when it comes to a clash of 
football and academics, football wins. “Look, football and school don’t 
go together,” he told the Bleacher Report. “There are guys who have no 
business being in school, but they’re here because this is the path to the 
NFL. ... Then there’s the other side that says raise the SAT eligibility 
requirements. OK, raise the SAT requirement at Alabama and see what 
kind of team they have.” 



ART 

YOUR BRAIN ON ART 

The Washington Post , Sept. 18 

The Washington Post examines the new field of neuroaesthetics, which 
takes tools of neuroscience to discover the secrets of the brain’s 
perception and interpretation of works of art. Human brains are wired 
to share emotions with others, and even in wordless arts, we begin to 
see stories. 


fc> 

HEALTH 

LOW DOSES 

CNN, Sept. 19 

The World Health Organization says we’re running out of 
antibiotics. It’s likely, a recent report says, that the speed of 
increasing resistance will outpace drug development, there aren’t 
enough drugs to combat drug-resistant infections, and there are too 
few oral antibiotics in the offing. 



















DEFINING MOMENTS 

SOME KEYWORDS ON THETHEME OF HAPPINESS 



EUDAIMONIA SIMCHA 

A Greek word commonly translated as happiness A Hebrew word that means gladness or 

or welfare, even human flourishing. It consists of joy. It can also be used to mean a festive 

the words eu meaning good and daimon , spirit. occasion, such as a wedding. 

It is a central concept in Aristotelian ethics and 
political philosophy. 



PEAK-END RULE 

A psychological heuristic in which people judge 
the experience based on how they felt at its most 
intense point and at its end rather than during 
the whole of the experience, regardless if the 
experience is pleasant or unpleasant. 


HAVE SOMETHING TO SAY? Upcoming issues of the Forum will focus on women (spring 2018), power (summer 2018), identity 
(fall 2018), and stories (winter 2018). 
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Photo by photography g — Attendees of the Student Leadership Summit in Denver. 


Photo by Vanity Hill — Students take photos during the Denver 
walking tour. 


Students from almost 
sixty-five campuses and 
from many disciplines 
and walks of life gathered 
to learn about the role of 
student vice president. 


‘Before coming to the Summit , Ifelt as 
though I was swept into a whirlwind. I 
was nominated by the previous SVP and 
a faculty member and had no idea what 
was to be expected, neither of me, or 
the situation I was put in. As of now, I 
have a newly gained confidence in myself, 
and a lot of ideas on how to further our 
chapter’s success. ” 

This statement typifies the kinds 
of comments we have received 
from student vice presidents after 
attendance at Phi Kappa Phi’s Student 
Leadership Summit. 

Beautiful and historic downtown 
Denver was the setting for the 2017 
Summit. Students from almost 
sixty-five campuses and from many 
disciplines and walks of life gathered 
to learn about the role of student 
vice president as they begin work as 
ambassadors for Phi Kappa Phi. 


Leadership training was also 
a central focus of the event with 
sessions led by Society President 
Gypsy Denzine, chapter development 
directors, and Collegiate 
Empowerment facilitator Brittany 
Holguin. 

7 really enjoyed the material! Engaging, 
relevant, and applicable! Thank you!” 

The first days seminars juxtaposed 
the history, mission, and awards focus 
of Phi Kappa Phi with the principles 
of the Student Leadership Challenge 
(based on The Leadership Challenge by 
James M. Kouzes and Barry Z. Posner) 
and the concept of mindful leadership. 
Students were led in small group 
activities by Council of Students 
members and student representatives 
from the national board. These 
groups were asked to lead discussions 
about a time when they performed at 
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their best as leaders and identify the 
traits of exemplary leaders in what 
they did right. They were then asked 
to brainstorm on possible chapter 
visibility projects and how they could 
accomplish them. They were also 
asked to make as their goal for the end 
of the Summit a crystallized vision 
of a definitive goal for their return to 
their chapter. 

“This conference provides valuable 
information not only from Headquarters 
but I really enjoyed hearing ideas from 
other SVPs.” 

Next in the sessions, the concept 
of mindful leadership was presented 
by Denzine, with special emphasis on 
how being aware of your intentions 
as a leader can contribute greatly to 


Black Friday. 

Cyber Monday. 

#GmNG 

TUESDAY 

NOVEMBER 28,2017 


Wrap up 2017 by giving opportunity to 
deserving students on Giving Tuesday—a 
global day of philanthropy dedicated to 
giving back through the support of 
nonprofit organizations. 


the outcome of your chosen goal. The 
first day ended with a walking tour of 
downtown, highlighting important 
historical sites as well as the Capitol 
building and the Denver Mint. 

The second day was interactive and 
drilled down into personal leadership. 
Real G.P.A., a kind of compass for 
one’s direction in life developed 
by Collegiate Empowerment, was 
first. This seminar brought students 
into discussion with one another on 
what their purpose-driven life could 
accomplish. The next sessions were 
also brought together in a roundtable 
implementation discussion led 
in small group by the Council to 
further solidify their chapter plans. 
Participants wrapped up the day with 
Collegiate Empowerment by learning 




CHAPTER UPDATE 



Photo by photography g — From left are Dhyani Parekh, Amy Pildner, and 
Maria Pappano. 


Photo by photography g — From left are Thu Nguyen, Laura Terry, Ashley Yaws, Elizabeth Wallace, Rachel Lee, Christina Lee, and 
Kynda Orsak. 


about various leadership styles and 
strengths, and how to identify them 
in themselves and the people they 
interact with in daily life. 

Denzine led the next session in a 
presentation on and discussion about 
judging the efficacy of leadership and 
the evaluation of self-knowledge. 

The night was capped with remarks 
by Executive Director Mary Todd at 
a final dinner with time for pictures 
with students, the board president, 
and staff from the national office. 

‘7 gained valuable insight into the world 
ofPKP (Phi Kappa Phi) as well as 
learning things about my own personal 
skills to help me in endeavors in PKP 
(Phi Kappa Phi) and beyond. I think 
that it was a great opportunity to meet 
like-minded individuals and learn from 
them. The seminars were really helpful. ” 


Although this time was relatively 
short with the students in Denver, it is 
important that they communicate and 
interact with student vice presidents 
from different chapters. Since a lot of 
them are new to this role, the goals set 
for them are the same: to become an 
ambassador on behalf of Phi Kappa 
Phi, to increase chapter visibility on 
their college campus, and to enjoy 
their time as officers of Phi Kappa Phi. 
The national office staff that attended 
this Summit were beyond impressed 
with the students, and we cannot wait 
to see what they accomplish with their 
newfound knowledge! 

“It is a great platform to meet people 
around the United States and share our 
knowledge , experiences , and beliefs with 
each other. Also , the sessions helped me to 
evaluate myself ” 
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KAY WHITE (Northwestern State University of Louisiana) is a chapter development director at Phi Kappa Phi. She 
previously taught at the University of Arkansas-Fort Smith. White earned her bachelor's, master's, and doctoral degrees in 
music, vocal performance. 







MEMBER SPOTLIGHT 


BEARING A HAND 

BY BETH COLVIN 


Coy Blair loves bears. 

As the curator at Appalachian Bear 
Rescue, a nonprofit that cares for 
orphaned and injured American black 
bears until they can be returned to the 
wild, Blair (The University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville) oversees direct bear care. That 
means coordinating with wildlife officials 
on receiving and releasing bears, providing 
treatment plans and scheduling veterinary 
care, designing feeding plans and habitats, 
and ensuring the team does all that with 
limited human contact. 

“I have always had a passion for 
wildlife,” Blair said. “I grew up spending 
most of my time outdoors, and I have 
always been fascinated with all animals 
and how they live in their environments. 
As a kid, one of my favorite things to do 
was to visit the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. It was always fun, but even 
better if we had the opportunity to see a 
black bear.” 

He sees a lot of them now, and also 
helps ensure they’ll be around for future 
generations to enjoy. But during the 
devastating 2016 wildfires in Tennessee, 
Blair and ABR were fighting for their lives. 

“We have had wildfires before, but 
nothing like the ones that blazed through 
during last November. It was a sudden and 
catastrophic fire that was fueled by winds 
in excess of eighty miles per hour, making 



Photo courtesy of Coy Blair — Coy Blair tracks, left, and holds an American black bear. 


fighting it a true nightmare,” Blair said. He didn’t have to evacuate his home, but 
ABR board members and friends did. Fourteen people died. 

But what about the bears? 

Blair and his research partner Jessica Giacomini started a research project, using 
the three-day period before, during, and after the fire, and bears they’d already 
collared for other research. 

“(We) could not find any differences between bears that were in the fire 
perimeter (treatment bears) or those that were not (controls). We analyzed areas 
used, direction traveled, and rate of travel,” he said. 

A lot of factors could have affected those results, Blair allowed, including the 
sudden arrival and short life of the fire, and the natural behavior of the bears, who 
were getting ready to den for the winter. 

“Bears are just so adaptable,” said Blair, who studies survival and spatial ecology. 
“They are probably the most resilient animals that I can think of and may have 
just adapted to deal with such catastrophic events over time. We plan to revisit 
this side project in the future and run some more statistical methods as well as 
incorporate extra data gathered post-fire.” 

Blair and Giacomini have presented their results to the Tennessee chapter 
of the Wildlife Society, in Phi Kappa Phi student presentations, and at the 
National Park Service Science Colloquium. They will present at the national 
chapter of the Wildlife Society and at the International Association for Bear 
Research and Management Conference. 

Phi Kappa Phi is helping him continue that research, as he won an award from 
his chapter. 

“I was honored to receive the first featured graduate student award,” he said. “I 
am just beginning part of my career in black bear research, and I feel receiving the 
award has helped push me to do even more.” 
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MEMBER NEWS 


TIMOTHY TRAINOR (United States 
Military Academy), after serving 
as interim president of Mount St. 
Mary’s University, was recently named 
permanently to the post. Trainor 
retired from a thirty-three-year 
military career and is a graduate of 
Duke University and North Carolina 
State University, and is a fellow of 
the American Society of Engineering 
Management. 

ROBERT HENRY (Oklahoma City 
University) will retire as president of 
that school on June 30 after eight years 
of service. He is a former United States 
judge who also served as attorney 
general of Oklahoma. Henry is 
a graduate of The University 
of Oklahoma. 

KELLYM. QUINTANILLA (Texas A&M 
University-Corpus Christi) is the first 
woman to serve as president of Texas 
A&M University-Corpus Christi. 
Quintanilla previously served as 
interim and provost and vice president 
for academic affairs. 

VELMER BURTON (The University 
of Mississippi) was recently named 
executive vice chancellor and provost 
at the University of Arkansas at Little 
Rock. He also served as dean of The 
University of Mississippi School of 
Applied Sciences. He is a graduate of 
the University of Cincinnati and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

ROBERT HOLTFRETER (Central 
Washington University) won the 
2017 Hubbard Award from the 
Association of Certified Fraud 


Examiners. Holtfreter and co-author 
Adrian Harrington won the award 
for an article in ACFE’s peer-reviewed 
journal, Fraud. Holtfreter is a 
distinguished professor of accounting 
at Central Washington University. 

LYDIA BERTSCHI (Illinois Wesleyan 
University) was recently selected as 
one of the 40 Under 40 Emerging 
Nurse Leaders by the Illinois Nurses 
Foundation. She is an assistant 
professor of nursing at Illinois 
Wesleyan University and a graduate of 
Illinois Wesleyan University and the 
University of Illinois at Chicago. 

KRISTINA BALTUTIS (North Carolina 
State University) was recently voted 
onto the board of directors for the 
Society of Theriogenology, the 
organization of veterinarians dedicated 
to reproductive medicine. 

NACADA, the National Academic 
Advising Association, has recognized 
Phi Kappa Phi members in its 
2017 Global Awards. AMBER PAUL 
(University of North Alabama) won 
an award for Outstanding Advising 
- Faculty Role, and HARRY PONDER 
(Auburn University) received a 
certificate of merit for Outstanding 
Advising - Faculty Role. MELISSA 
GAVIN (University ofWisconsin- 
Platteville) received a NACADA 
Research Grant. 

JOSEPH TRIMBLE (Western Washington 
University) won the Gold Medal 
Award for Life Achievement in 
Psychology in the Public Interest 
from the American Psychological 


Foundation. He is a professor 
of psychology and a research 
associate at the Center for Cross- 
Cultural Research at Western 
Washington University. 

KWAME ANTHONY APPIAH (Marshall 
University) and ANGEL CABRERA 
(George Mason University) were 
honored by the Carnegie Corp. of 
New York as Great Immigrants. 
Originally from Ghana, Appiah is 
a professor of philosophy and law 
at New York University. Cabrera is 
president of George Mason University 
and is from Spain. 

BRUCE WEINER (University of South 
Alabama), a certified registered nurse 
anesthetist, is the new president of 
the American Association of Nurse 
Anesthetists. The organization was 
founded in 1931 and represents more 
than 52,000 certified registered nurse 
anesthetists and students. 

JOSEPH E.A0UN (University of 
Southern California), president 
of Northeastern University, was 
named a Carnegie Corp. of New 
York 2017 Academic Leadership 
Award winner. The award recognizes 
presidents of American colleges and 
universities who demonstrate vision 
and an outstanding commitment 
to excellence in undergraduate 
education, the liberal arts, equal 
opportunity, interdisciplinary 
programs, community relations, and 
global engagement. It was established 
in 2005. 

Let us know what you re up to. Email your 
Member News to editor@phikappaphi.org. 










POETIC PAUSE 


Poetic Pause 

BREAD 

BY CHRIS ELLERY 


“De Lord God ob heaven be praise', I 
got my own ag'in!” 

Mark Twain, “A True Story, 
Repeated Word for Word as I 
Heard It” 

The flesh of your suffering 
is the bread you were baking— 
biscuits in an iron skillet— 
body of all you have lost. 

It falls from your hand 
as you welcome again the homeless 
child of your blackness, 
born into slavery. Love 

you refused to abandon 

has called him back to your kitchen 

with a voice from the fire. 

The battles you fought 

have left you both bloody, 
but now your alto of laughter 
holds the full measure of weeping 
in a trumpet of joy. 

The boy comes to you hungry. 

Take some of your bread 

from the floor. Break it for him. 

Smother it with butter and honey. 


CHRIS ELLERY (Angelo State University) is a member 
of the Fulbright Association and Texas Institute of Letters. 
His poetry collections include The Big Mosque of Mercy a nd 
Elder Tree. Ellery has received the XJ. Kennedy Award for 
Creative Nonfiction, the Dora and Alexander Raynes Prize 
for Poetry, and the Betsy Colquitt Award. 


Poetic Pause 

HAPPINESS 

BY KIM HOLDEN 


Strange jellyfish floating in an 
unknown sea 

Lift a breeze makes, lemon thyme, 
clear morning 

Sun low on the garden wall, how a 
mouth looks 

Forming a forbidden word, or in 
anticipation 

The heart cracked open like a red 
pecan, ribboned 

In on itself, halved and nestled, those 
silent folds 

It is one vast green field before me, 
even where 

Concrete clamps the sand, even the 
endless sky 

That small drop, empty and pure, 
transparent 

With life: happiness 


KIM HOLDEN (University of Southern California) is a 
poet, artist, and educator. Her books are This Music, Book 
of Changes, and How Love Comes Home: Los Angeles in Four 
Voices. Holden was commissioned by the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art to write a series of poems to artworks in its 
permanent collection and on the museum's mobile tour. She 
has been on the faculty of the Frank Lloyd Wright School of 
Architecture, poet-in-residence at the Long Beach Museum 
of Art, and now handles communication and social media 
for the president of California State University, Long Beach. 


CALLING ALL POETS Poetry 

contest submissions must be 
under forty lines and must reflect 
the edition theme. Deadline for 
the women edition is Jan. 10. 
Upcoming themes are power, 
identity, and stories. Email entries 
to poetry@phikappaphi.org. 
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In higher education circles, happiness 
doesn’t get much play. While 
there’s plenty of talk about student 
satisfaction, parental expectations, 
faculty morale, administrative 
attitudes, and legislative resolve, we 
don’t ask basic questions about what it 
means to be happy in academia. 

Perhaps discussions of happiness 
in higher ed are misplaced. After all, 
we’re not here to make anybody happy; 
we’re here to get stuff done. There’s 
teaching and learning to accomplish. 
Scholarship to undertake. Committee 
work to endure. Policies to implement. 
Dollars and people to manage. 

Furthermore, concern about what 
makes for happy students can lead us 
toward that education model most 
despised by faculty: consumerism. 
Whether it’s alleged over-reliance 
on imperfect teaching evaluations 
or questionable prioritization of 
scarce resources (climbing wall versus 
biology lab), institutional attention 
to improving student satisfaction 
sometimes evokes faculty displeasure. 
The syllogistic snark might unfold 
thus: “If students are customers, and 
the customer is always right, then why 
bother?” Such cynicism would have us 
sidestep meaningful considerations of 
happiness in higher ed, returning us to 
more serious matters. 


But if essayists are persistent and 
persistence is a virtue, then a virtuous 
essayist would encourage you, dear 
reader, to ponder your own happy 
times. As a student, they may have come 
when you aced a seemingly impossible 
exam, or earned praise from a respected 
professor, or were initiated into Phi 
Kappa Phi. For faculty members, happy 
times are associated with landing that 
first job, or getting that grant, 
or earning tenure. Happiness also 
pervades commencement ceremonies: 
students, faculty, administrators, 
parents, trustees — all are smiles and 
good cheer, celebrating the success of yet 
another class. 

Considering these gladsome 
occasions associated with campus life, 

I can’t help but notice an association 
between elation and alleviation. As a 
commencement speaker once remarked, 
“You students and family members look 
almost as happy as you are relieved.” (It 
was true!) Could it be that higher-ed- 
happy is primarily a response to the 
easing of higher-ed-stress? If so, what 
kind of happy is that? 

Additional contemplation has 
me equating higher-ed-happy with 


success. As lifelong learners, serious 
thinkers, and reliable (over)achievers, 
we enjoy tackling thorny topics and 
solving tough problems — including 
many of the vexing administrative 
and political challenges that 
thwart our professional efforts and 
consequently make us unhappy in our 
work. For us, the words of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt ring true: “Happiness 
lies in the joy of achievement and the 
thrill of creative effort.” Much of our 
happiness emerges out of doing well 
and succeeding. 

To this I would add doing good. So 
many in higher education are driven 
by a desire to improve the lives of 
others, a sentiment embodied in 
our Society’s mission: “To recognize 
and promote academic excellence in 
all fields of higher education and to 
engage the community of scholars 
in service to others.” Creation, 
achievement, engagement, service. 
These bring a sense of accomplishment 
and joy. 

Regardless of what lies ahead in the 
increasingly politicized world of higher 
education, may we all strive to do well, 
do good, and be unabashedly happy. 


DAVID J. SI LVA (Salem State University) is provost and academic vice president at Salem State University. He is a linguist 
whose work has been funded by the Fulbright Program, the Korea Foundation, and the Academy of Korean Studies. He is a 
graduate of Harvard University and Cornell University. 
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My sister-in-law, Candace Pert, Ph.D, found the opiate receptor in the brain at 
age twenty-six while working on her dissertation at Johns Hopkins University. The 
opiate receptor is the site where the brains painkillers and happiness producers 
create our sense of well-being and happiness. 

As a neuroscientist, Pert was fascinated by emotions and the mind-body 
connection. With an international reputation in the fields of neuropeptide and 
receptor pharmacology and chemical neuroanatomy, she worked with clinicians 
and physicians to help them understand her theories of emotion. Her first book, 
Molecules of Emotion: Why You Feel the Way You Feel , brought her scientific expertise 
into focus for the lay reader. 

Subsequent studies by others identified neurochemicals that make us happy and 
give us a sense of well-being. Among the most common are dopamine, serotonin, 
endorphins, and oxytocin. Dopamine, sometimes referred to as “the reward 
molecule,” helps us drive toward goals and seek pleasure. Achieving goals provides 
us with a surge of dopamine, creating happiness. Another chemical, serotonin, 
helps us increase our confidence and self-esteem. When lonely or depressed, there 
is usually an absence of serotonin. Feeling thankful for good things in life can 
boost serotonin levels as well. 

Endorphins, literally translated, are self-produced morphine and can help us 
withstand rigorous exercise and minimize pain. When you get your second wind, 
it is most likely that oxytocin levels have elevated in the body. Oxytocin also helps 
us bond with others through touch and promotes affection and love. A sense of 
humor helps, too. When we laugh, endorphins are activated. 

While the various chemicals and neurotransmitters in the body have been 
extensively studied, another expansive research project— The Harvard Study of 
Adult Development — has for seventy-five years followed 724 men, asking about 
their work, their home life, health, and outlook on life. The study began in 1938 
and followed two groups of these men. Today, some sixty from the original group 
are alive and are in their 90s. The first group consisted of sophomores at Harvard 
University and the second was men from some of the most impoverished and 
troubled areas of Boston. 

All the young men were interviewed and given medical exams at the outset of 
the study. They were interviewed and examined annually. After all these years what 
did the researchers conclude? According to Robert Waldinger, today the fourth 


research director of this project, “Good 
relationships keep us happier and 
healthier. Period.” He notes “three big 
lessons” from the study. First, social 
connections are good and make us 
happy while a sense of loneliness can 
kill us. Second, the quality of our 
relationships matter. “Living in the 
midst of good, warm relationships is 
protective,” Waldinger says. Finally, the 
last lesson is that “good relationships 
don’t just protect our bodies, they 
protect our brains.” Being able to rely 
on someone else creates a sense of 
happiness and well-being. 

Is happiness elusive? Not really. 
Having good relationships is key. Our 
neurotransmitters take care of the rest. 

For more information: 

https:!!www. ted, com!talks!rohert_waldinger_ 

what_makes_a_good_life_lessons_from_the_ 

longest_study_on_happiness 

https:!!www. psychology to day. com/blog/the- 

athletes-way/201211 /the-neurochemicals- 

happiness 


MAI RE 0. SIMINGTON (Arizona State University) is on 
the faculty of the School of Community Health Sciences at the 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas. She is a graduate of Hofstra 
University, Arizona State University, and the University of 
Phoenix. She is a peer reviewer for th eJournal of American 
Culture and th e Journal of Healthcare Management. Email her 
at msimington1@cox.net. 
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JANE HILL 


BOATS AGAINST THE CURRENT: 
AMERICAN PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


As a teacher-scholar of American literature, I teach works that students find depressing. Although 
Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence ties our national project to pursuing happiness, achieving that 
goal eludes some Americans; thus, many of our writers often portray a more complex experience than 
advertisements, such as Coke’s “Open Happiness” campaign, suggest. While complexity can depress, its 
examination is intellectually and socially responsible, and can exhilarate. 


Wrestling with the complex pursuit of happiness is a 
trademark of Ann Beattie’s fiction. Her ability to be 
funny and depressing vexes my students. Her humor offers 
happiness that her world undercuts. Therefore, our goal 
becomes figuring out how they come to feel as they do 
and why Beattie asks what she asks of them. Hence, we 
hope, exhilaration. 

First published in The New Yorker (Jan. 20, 1975), 

Beattie’s “Dwarf House” begins with MacDonald’s visit to 
his brother at the institution where James resides. There 
to answer for their mother if James is happy, MacDonald 
asks, “Are you happy? ... Because if you’re happy I’ll leave 
you alone” (35). James doesn’t reply, but the narrator reveals 
to us that “Of course James is not, but standing in the chair 
helps, and the twenty-dollar bill that MacDonald slipped 
into his tiny hand helps too” (35). 

This story opened Beattie’s first collection, Distortions , in 
1976. There, MacDonald’s question provides a critical clue 
for the author’s uninitiated readers. She will, metaphorically, 
leave us alone if we’re happy; if we are not, the effect will be 
different — we might be bothered, but we won’t be alone. 
Her stories join us. 

Neither Jefferson nor Beattie had access to the volumes 
of research on the topic of happiness that my twenty-first- 


century students and I now have. In July, Amazon offered 
11,985 hits for “books on happiness,” but scientists have 
authored those that have most changed our understanding 
of happiness. Almost a century before Daniel Nettle’s 
Happiness: The Science Behind Your Smile and others’ 
attention to happiness, though, a January 1906 speech, 

“The Misery of Boots” to Fabian Society colleagues by author 
H. G. Wells, contemplated Edwardian England, tying 
potential for increased happiness among the masses to a 
complete overhaul of the nation’s economic system. He 
warned fellow Fabians that failure to facilitate that change 
would force the privileged themselves to “square ... life 
with a sort of personal and private happiness with things as 
they are,” which means acknowledging that “it doesn’t do to 
think about [the unsatisfactory] boots [worn by the masses] ” 
(qtd. in Lodge 147). 

Another writer of the era, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
explains happiness as an underrated duty, one by which “we 
sow anonymous benefits upon the world.” Both popular 
novelists frame the question in terms of social responsibility, 
but they differ about the degree of responsibility individuals 
bear. For Wells, the duty is not to be happy, but to 
think about boots as he instructs. For him, boots signify 
unhappiness and poverty; thus, gaining the luxury of 
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READING EMOTION 


In tracing a line from Jefferson 
important story emerges .... 


happiness by refusing to see boots 
is clearly wrong. The duty is to see. 

He demands more than Stevenson’s 
asking that we be happy, merely 
hoping scattered seeds do the rest. 
Wells’ demand mirrors demands 
in much American literature, 
including Beattie’s. 

Literature’s socially conscious 
pursuit finds a complement in what 
scientists, economists, and social 
psychologists provide. Happiness: 

The Science Behind Your Smile 
offers a concise overview of such 
research. A British social psychologist, 
Daniel Nettle opens by identifying 
Jefferson's right to pursue happiness 
as an evolutionary key to maximizing 
life and liberty. Within the context 
of evolutionary psychology, he sees 
the pursuit as motivation for positive 
choices (1, 4). "If maximizing 
happiness is the point of individual 
lives," as the evolutionary model 
suggests, "then ... systems of 
government and economy should 
maximize collective and aggregate 
happiness. ... That action is best, 
which procures the greatest happiness 
for the greatest numbers," writes 
Nettle (2). 

For Nettle, pursuing happiness 
functions as a “set of beliefs about 
the kinds of things that will bring 
happiness and a disposition to 
pursue them” (14). This helps 
explain my students' conflicted 
response to Beattie. Generally, her 


through Fitzgerald and Beattie to my students an 


characters have many things people believe to constitute happiness. Yet they 
turn out not to be happy. They tend to be well-educated and introspective 
and, thus, indisposed to continual pursuit of an elusive goal. Such characters 
disturb my students precisely because they should be happy but are not. Using 
Nettle's scientific explanation, students can read such characters as prisoners of 
evolution, engineered for pursuit without attainment and throwing in the towel 
after too much wasted effort. 

Using data from multiple surveys administered to diverse respondents, Nettle 
makes a compelling case that most people see themselves as happy and expect 
greater happiness to come, but report a lower sense of happiness if they perceive 
others to have greater happiness (49-52). Because those with fewer economic 
resources did not report significantly lower happiness rates than those with 
more resources, Nettle’s data rejects the idea of marketing and buying our way 
to maximum happiness. Some participants from the highest socioeconomic 
circumstances reported that “non-income benefits ... bring increased 
satisfaction,” rather than higher incomes. As American incomes rose rapidly 
between 1970 and 1990, “no corresponding increase in average well-being” 
appeared in the research, suggesting that “ ... we work hard at running but never 
get anywhere” vis-a-vis happiness (72-74). 

From the evolutionary perspective, the “hedonic treadmill” (qtd. in Nettle 75- 
76), named by Philip Brickman and Donald T. Campbell, explains our pattern 
of perpetual running without arriving: We run because society itself and our 
survival in it depend on our running. In literary terms, this observation was 
made much earlier. In 1925, F. Scott Fitzgerald ended The Great Gats by on the 
same note: “It eluded us then, but that’s no matter — tomorrow we will run 
faster, stretch out our arms farther .... And one fine morning — 

“So we beat on, boats against the current, borne back ceaselessly into the 
past” (189). 

In tracing a line from Jefferson through Fitzgerald and Beattie to my students 
an important story emerges, one that sits at the intersection of our optimistic 
national narrative, its interrogation in our literature, information emerging from 
happiness studies, and students’ resistance to the tension between national myth 
and reality. 

Engagement with stories, “not just the real stories of our friends, but the 
imaginary stories told in art and literature," is valuable in pursuing happiness: 
"Such narratives reflect back to us that we are not alone in having faced the 
complex task of being human” (Nettle 155). 
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Poetic Pause 


My students come to two conclusions about “Dwarf House.” Beattie ends 
with James’ wedding to a woman he has met in the dwarf house, a match that 
his mother disapproves, although she attends with MacDonald and his wife, 
as well as a neighbor whom she is sheltering from an abusive spouse: 

The dwarfs clap and cheer. The minister wraps his arms around himself 
and spins. In a second the wedding ceremony begins, and just a few minutes 
later it is over. James kisses the bride, and the dwarfs swarm around them. 
MacDonald thinks of a piece of Hershey bar he dropped in the woods once 
on a camping trip, and how the ants were all over it before he finished lacing 
his boot. He and his wife step forward, followed by his mother and Mrs. 
Esposito. MacDonald sees that the bride is smiling beautifully — a smile 
no pills could produce — and that the sun is shining on her hair so that it 
sparkles. She looks small, and bright, and so lovely that MacDonald, on his 
knees to kiss her, doesn’t want to get up. (42-43) 

Some see a fairy-tale ending: The family is together despite their differences. 
Mrs. Esposito is safe for now. The community is thrilled with the happiness of 
the occasion. The depressed MacDonald finally sees that the world is beautiful 
after all. Everybody’s happy. 

Others read a different ending: The minister seems insane (or at least odd). 
The dwarfs would probably clap and cheer for any event that breaks up their 
routine in this bizarre institution. Mrs. Esposito’s situation as an abused 
spouse suggests that marriage is not ideal. MacDonald’s epiphany is probably 
the result of drugs and/or alcohol, about which he thinks a good bit. When 
and why will this family ever be together again? And, most important, what 
does that description of the Hershey bar swarmed by ants tell us about the 
newlyweds’ chances, swarmed by dwarfs? 

Readers not thinking of boots might prefer the first; the second will appeal 
to those seeking Arthur Miller’s enlightenment as a “best defense against 
unhappiness” (Nettle 161). Or perhaps both can happen: Maybe we can have 
moments of beauty and move toward happiness but also contemplate how 
likely sustainable, uninterrupted happiness is. Comfort with duality is one 
facet of enlightenment: Struggle may be inextricable from happiness. 

For works cited: go to www.phikappaphi.org/forum/winter2017 


JANE HILL (University of West Georgia) recently retired from her position as professor and chair of English at 
Marshall University. In addition to numerous critical and creative journal publications, she has published books on Gail 
Godwin and the history of Cobb County, Georgia, well as edited four anthologies of contemporary American literature. 
She has served on both the Society's Fellowship and Dissertation Fellowship committees. 


A WREATH FOR 
EVERY MONTH 

BYEVANFISHBURN 


The attic plants are cold and dust-covered, 
But add a familiar charm to our counters 
At each coming season. There’s a wreath 
For every month, grandmother said once, 

And I trusted her. Pillows with pumpkins 
Applique - a bedspread with sunflowers 
And bold, brocade bees - a tablecloth of 
Turquoise turtles and the occasional tear. 

We talk of Jade Fon late into the evenings, 
Spanish politics over at the seamstress’s, 
Something true to tide us over, even if it 
Tires us. On the weekends, if there’s time, 

We’ll see a film at The Flicks - one good, 
Another bad - and criticize it on the way 
Outside, all the while wondering why the 
Couple before us couldn’t stop laughing. 

And then we read The Times over bread, 
Sourdough, brown and scoured, like the 
Hands that made them. The counter has 
Tulips now, and I look up briefly to smile. 


EVAN FISHBURN (Boise State University) is a senior at 
Boise State University, majoring in English literature and pursuing 
a certificate in digital media and film. Last summer, Fishburn 
studied art and museum studies in Saint Petersburg, Russia. Now 
he works as a copy editor for The Arbiter, Boise State's student 
magazine. After he graduates in the spring, Fishburn hopes to 
teach English as a second language around the world. 
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Happiness and work performance are 
two heads of the same coin. 

Having a job can be critically 
important to happiness. At the same 
time, recent research on both sides of 
the Atlantic shows that happiness leads 
to significant improvements in workers’ 
on-the-job performance. 

For U.S. employers, however, a 
worrying trend has emerged: Despite 
improvements in U.S. employment 
figures, happiness in the United States 
has been in a tailspin. In 2007, the 
U.S. stood in the top twenty percent 
of Organisation for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development nations 
ranked on happiness by the United 
Nations’ World Happiness Report. 

But by 2016, the U.S. position had 
deteriorated, with a dramatic tumble to 
the bottom half. 

Is there anything U.S. employers 
can do to reverse the trend and achieve 
a turnaround in this decadelong fall? 
The World Happiness Report cites a 
few obvious areas their research shows 
matter to all workers. These include: 

• financial security (in the form of 
secure jobs that pay well); 

• health and safety (addressing risks); 

• social needs (on-the-job relationships 
as well as work/life balance); and 

• self-actualization (job design that 


provides autonomy and variety). 

According to their analysis, 
specifically in the United States, 
rising inequality has been a drag on 
happiness, with the top one percent 
in income now earning as much as 
the bottom seventy percent. This 
level of inequality has fomented 
increased distrust between people and 
in institutions. It has also created a 
sense of hopelessness and a feeling of 
a lack of freedom of choice, according 
to the report. 

Yet institutions have been slow to 
react. U.S. public companies, for 
example, have fought attempts to 
require disclosures of the levels of pay 
inequality between top managers and 
workers, and between individuals of 
different genders and ethnicity. This 
refusal is symptomatic of corporate 
boards’ failures to take responsibility 
for how their own actions create social 
and economic instability. Despite 
the harm to the company, worker 
homelessness and food uncertainty are 
absent from board agendas. 

But boards’ contributions to the 
problem go beyond failures to act. 


Far too many corporate boards have 
proactively and unwittingly taken 
actions to decrease employee happiness. 

Regarding financial security, layoffs 
have become commonplace at most 
companies while defined benefit 
pension plans have become nearly 
extinct. According to a Wfflis Towers 
Watson study, in 1998, half the 
Fortune 500 had traditional defined 
benefit pension plans. By 2015, only 
five percent did. 

Due to the failure to address basic 
human needs, government and 
business are both increasingly viewed 
by U.S. citizens as corrupt, according 
to the Happiness Report. The U.S. 
minimum wage has not increased 
since 2009 and Pew Research reports 
that “adjusted for inflation, the federal 
minimum wage peaked in 1968.” 
Meanwhile, local municipal efforts to 
raise the minimum wage have been 
fought by some companies, including 
Disney — the happiness company. 

Can the dramatic tumble in U.S. 
happiness be reversed? Yes, but not 
by just wishing it were so. In the U.S., 
employers will need to lead the way. 


ELEANOR BL0XH AM (Louisiana State University) is the founder and CEO of The Value Alliance and Corporate 
Governance Alliance, a board and senior executive education, information, and advisory firm. Bloxham has a bachelor's in 
English from Louisiana State University and an MBA from New York University's Stern School of Business. She is a regular 
contributor to Fortune and the author of two books. She may be reached at ebloxham@thevaluealliance.com. 
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BUSINESS & ECONOMICS 


If you were asked to discuss money, what terms would you use? Security, status, 
hard to earn, important, controlling, limiting? Each of us holds a perspective on 
money that is often difficult to describe. Technically, money is a tool. It is part of 
our economic system that provides a way of exchange to meet our needs. The age- 
old statement, of course, is that money does not buy happiness. Are we sure? 

Certainly, money can become a status symbol, cause jealousy, or create a certain 
lifestyle, but what does it really do for us? The foundation is the difference between 
wants and needs. We need water, food, shelter, a warm place to sleep, and some 
feeling of safety or security according to Maslows hierarchy. Everything after these 
needs are met can arguably be called wants. In our advanced society, we often need 
some form of transportation to get to and from our jobs to earn the money to meet 
our needs. Whether that is public transport, a bicycle, an average car, or a fancy 
car begins to cross the line from needs to wants. Also, money can help provide 
a comfortable retirement, so we are not entirely dependent upon Social Security. 
Given the current situation, this is an important consideration as well. The Social 
Security Administration (2010) predicts the exhaustion of Social Security funds in 
2037. Unless policy changes are made to the current system, younger generations 
of Americans need to plan accordingly. In this, money is providing some sense — 
again — of security. 

Money is necessary for these needs, but it is also an external source for bringing 
satisfaction in life. Often, this is referred to as well-being, and can be measureable 


BUDGETING HAPPINESS 


depending on the definition. For 
example, there is a well-being index 
produced online by Gallup, which 
measures factors in addition to 
financial well-being. Socioeconomic 
status is also used to describe the 
well-being of households, generally 
measuring income, education, 
and occupation. 

A study by Daniel Kahneman 
and Angus Deaton (2010) found 
that higher income brings a higher 
level of emotional well-being, which 
they correlate with happiness, and 
a higher level of life satisfaction. 
However, the happiness effect wears 
off after a certain level of income. In 
other words, once a household has 
enough money to meet its needs and 
have a reasonable standard of living, 
happiness plateaus, while 
life satisfaction increases. On 
the contrary, lower-income households 
experience both low levels of 
happiness and life satisfaction. So, not 
having money brings unhappiness in 
a more acute way than having money 
brings happiness. 

ROBIN HENAGER (Brenau University) is an award¬ 
winning researcher and assistant professor in economics 
and finance in the School of Business at Whitworth 
University in Spokane, Washington. She is a University 
of Georgia graduate who focuses on financial literacy, 
financial education, and student debt. She also leads a 
peer educator program at Whitworth University focusing 
on financial literacy for college students. 
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LYNNE McNEILL 



LOL AND THE WORLD LOLS WITH YOU: 
MEMES AS MODERN FOLKLORE 

Once upon a time , 1 when people needed to offer up some time-tested, widely accepted wisdom 
to their friends or family members, they would break out a proverb: 

“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush — take that decent job offer, 
even if you were hoping a better one will materialize soon. ” 

“The early bird gets the worm — register for that conference now, before all the cheap hotel rooms are taken!” 

“You know what they say — a rolling stone gathers no moss. Better get a move on!” 


As a form of folklore, proverbs have all the power of 
the omniscient, invisible (but surely wise!) them behind 
their messages. We could easily rephrase the exact same 
advice or warning in our own words, but the minute 
we use a traditional form like a proverb, were tapping 
into something bigger, the “wisdom of many,” 2 to use a 
proverbial definition of the proverb. 

These days, when we want to advise, encourage, or warn 
our peers, we re just as likely to share a meme to their social 
media feeds. 

The connection between Internet memes and proverbs 
may seem tenuous, but ask any folklorist and they 11 let 
you know that these two forms share one major thing: 
they’re folklore. 

Thinking of memes as folklore isn’t intuitive for most 
people. We tend to think of folklore as old, rustic, quaint, 
or at least traditional. The thing is, while a lot of folklore 
may indeed be old, rustic, quaint, and traditional, the only 
one of those qualities that’s actually a defining characteristic 
of folklore is traditional, and perhaps surprisingly, memes 
are traditional, too. 


Many people understand the concept of traditional as 
standing in contrast to innovative or modern, but in fact, 
as folklorist Henry Glassie has so eloquently explained, 
tradition is simply “the creation of the future out of the 
past.” 3 Tradition, therefore, actually involves a fair amount 
of innovation — taking something from one context 
and putting it to a new use in another. In practice, this 
process has far less to do with something from the distant 
past dictating our current behavior than it does with 
us adapting prior knowledge to creatively and suitably 
generate our current and anticipated cultural realities. 4 

So when folklorists call a cultural form traditional, we 
mean simply that it’s a form that is passed on, through the 
informal folk network of person-to-person communication. 
The informality of this network is what gives folklore its 
other main defining characteristic: that of being variable, 
of having no single correct version. As it moves through 
a population, folklore changes each time it’s shared — 
sometimes slightly, sometimes greatly — making it a widely 
available, culturally salient platform for communication. 
This can happen in face-to-face settings, or it can happen 
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Figure 1: The Courage Wolf meme, one of many advice animal meme types, is often deployed in situations of support or encouragement. 
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Triviality barrier: 
the idea that a lot of 
folklore is considered so 
familiar, so ubiquitous, 
so obvious that it's not 
worthy of academic study. 
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Figure 2: Harambe was a popular write-in 
candidate during the 2016 election season, highlighting 
the displeasure that many felt at the existing slate 


of candidates. 


online, via social media. The Internet has certainly expanded both the scope and 
scale of person-to-person communication, but that doesn’t mean the traditional 
and informal qualities of folk communication no longer exist. 

This understanding of folklore ties in perfectly with Internet memes. As meme 
scholar Limor Shifman tells us, “memes may best be understood as cultural 
information that passes along from person to person, yet gradually scales into a 
shared social phenomenon.” 6 Shifman notes that memes, by definition, evolve: 7 
Each new user adapts and adjusts the meme to her or his unique communicative 
purpose. Sure, some memes are shared without adaptation, just as some forms of 
offline folklore are shared without adaptation, 8 but digital content that circulates 
widely without ever evolving would be classified as viral content rather than 
memetic content. Internet memes are inherently folkloristic, in that a traditional 
form gets adapted to new communicative contexts over and over again. 

Now, you may find yourself wondering just how low our society has sunk if 
we’re equating Courage Wolf’s advice with the proverbial wisdom of the ages, 
but if so, you may be falling prey to a concept that folklorists call the triviality 
barrier. The triviality barrier is a concept that folklorists identified early on in the 
discipline, and in short, it refers to the idea that a lot of folklore is considered so 
familiar, so ubiquitous, so obvious that it’s not worthy of academic study. The 
folklore of the past often dodges the triviality barrier; it seems rare and exotic 
to us, and so is more easily accepted as research material. The active folklore of 
the immediate present, however, is easier to scoff at — why study something 
of which everyone has equal awareness? But of course, once we can say that 
everyone knows about something, it’s probably something that deserves 
our attention. 9 

Folklore, by definition, exists without the anchor of institutional backing. 
Other cultural forms — published books, television broadcasts, popular films — 



Figure 3: Flarambe's use as racial commentary has been an uncomfortable 
element for many Internet users, but many Flarambe memes gained initial 
traction on Black Twitter and Black Instagram. 10 
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have formalized organizations such 
as publishing houses, advertisers, and 
producers working to ensure that 
they’ll reach their audiences. Folklore 
has only its own relevancy, its own 
appeal to enough people to keep 
it actively circulating. If everyone 
is telling a particular story or joke, 
participating in a particular custom, 
or sharing a particular meme, there’s 
a reason. No one is making them do 
it; no one has paid good money to 
make sure that legend or custom or 
reaction GIF 11 remains in the public 
eye. If memes weren’t relevant, they’d 
die out; if they’re not dying out, 
they’re relevant. It’s a folklorist’s job 
to find out why. 

Folklorists take this job seriously. 
For as flippant as many memes may 
be, there are others that speak to 
surprisingly heavy social issues. The 
meme complex of Harambe the 
gorilla, 12 for example, has been used 
as commentary on such topics as 
politics, race, and philosophy. 


In order to better study memes, 
many folklorists are now working to 
preserve them. The Web Cultures 
Web Archive at the Library of 
Congress 13 aims to capture and 
preserve the emergent folk culture 
of the vernacular Internet, making 
the often-ephemeral content of 
many user-driven sites available for 
future study. Utah State University’s 
Digital Folklore Project 14 is a similar 
endeavor, gathering examples of 
digital folklore on a month-by-month 
basis, accompanied by traditional 
ethnographic field notes compiled by 
the project’s research team. 

So, whether your cultural 
communication style leans more 
toward old-school proverbs or up- 
to-the-minute memes, you can rest 
assured that you’re engaging in some 
genuine folk culture either way. Take 
some time to embrace the trivial 
today; you may uncover some serious, 
or at least seriously interesting, 
cultural expressions. 



and they JiVed 
happily &ver offer. 


Figure 5. An appropriately contemporary traditional ending. 15 



hashtag the end. 


LYNNE McNEILL (Utah State University) is a folklorist at Utah State University. She is a graduate of the University of California 
at Berkeley, Utah State University, and the Memorial University of Newfoundland. McNeill co-founded the Utah State University 
Folklore Society and published Folklore Rules: A Fun, Quick, and Useful Introduction to the Field of Academic Folklore Studies. 
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Figure 4. A thoughtful musing on the value of a lost life. 
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RON MANDERSCHEID, PH.D., AND ROSEMARIE KOBAU 


TO YOUR HAPPINESS AND HEALTH 


In todays hurried existence, we do not muse very often about our own happiness — 
that good feeling reflective of our own well-being. We certainly expect to ultimately 
obtain happiness as a well-deserved outcome of our hard work, recreational activities, 
time spent with family andfiends, and doing the things we enjoy. Without much 
thought, our unstated goal at the end of the day is to have more good times than bad. 


With this approach, we rarely appreciate the long-term 
benefits that happiness has on our lives, and we don’t 
appreciate that we can cultivate greater happiness. This 
apparent neglect really is an amazing anomaly, granted the 
incessant focus on happiness-seeking in our popular culture 
and music. It’s even more problematic because as several 
prominent neuroscientists and psychologists have pointed 
out, “our brains are like Velcro for bad experiences and like 
Teflon for good ones.” From an evolutionary standpoint, 
this unremitting focus on bad experiences — fear, disgust, 
anger — facilitated our survival. But, new thinking sheds 
light on the evolutionary benefits of positive emotions 
that prompt curiosity, discovery, openness, creativity, and 
connection — facilitating our growth and progress as 
individuals and societies. 

Like the genes we inherit for our height and weight, each 
of us has a biological set point for happiness. However, 
just as we can influence our size through our nutrition 
and diet, we also can choose to influence our happiness set 
point. Ed Diener, a renowned expert in the field of positive 
psychology and well-being science, explains in his review 
of three decades of research in this area that our happiness 
is malleable and there are things we can and should do to 
cultivate more happiness in our lives. 


OUR HAPPINESS IS VERY IMPORTANT 

Former U.S. Surgeon General Vivek Murthy also wants 
us to pay a lot more attention to our own happiness 
because, as he’s emphasized, “Happiness affects us on a 
biological level. Happier people live longer... . As we 
grapple with the challenges of how to create a healthier 
world, lets remember that happiness is a powerful tool to 
improving health.” 

Happiness does influence our health. Well-reported 
research on Catholic nuns found that those who were 
happiest actually lived up to seven to ten years longer than 
their less-happy counterparts. A related, three-decade study 
of Alameda County, California, residents found that those 
with greater life satisfaction died less frequently during the 
study. Other studies looking at both healthy and diseased 
groups over time found that people with higher levels of 
positive emotions, whether they were healthy or ill, lived 
longer, after controlling for negative emotions. 

Happiness has a direct effect upon the heart. Greater 
happiness relates to a lower heart rate, lower blood pressure, 
and greater regularity in heart beats. Astonishingly, a 
ten-year Canadian study found each one-point increase 
in positive emotions caused heart disease risk to decrease 
twenty-two percent. 
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Happiness also has a range of other health effects. It can 
protect us against disease and disability, including short-term 
aches and pains, chronic pain; longer-term diseases, such as 
cancer; and even disabilities, such as frailty in older persons. 
These effects are likely because happiness can boost our 
immune system. Happiness also can help protect us against 
the effects of stress by more quickly lowering the levels of 
harmful stress hormones, such as cortisol and other stress- 
related blood factors known to be associated with a greater 
risk of heart disease. 

OUR HAPPINESS CAN IMPROVE OUR WELL BEING 

Our level of happiness is a very good barometer of our 
well-being. 

While there are many perspectives on factors that comprise 
well-being, simply put, well-being consists of two major 
assessments each of us makes every day: the state of our life 
(How are we doing?) and the state of our emotions (How do 
we feel about how we are doing?). 

Clearly, greater happiness will have a positive influence on 
how we feel about how we are doing, and it can even improve 
our ability for doing more of the things that give us meaning, 
purpose, and satisfaction. Conversely, lesser happiness will have 
the opposite effect. And our well-being also influences our level 
of happiness. 

What areas of life are considered in these assessments? Early 
work identified three foundational dimensions: our physical 
health, our emotional health, and our social health. These 
concepts originally were incorporated into the preamble to 
the constitution of the World Health Organization adopted 
in 1948: “Health is a complete state of physical, mental, and 
social well-being, and not merely the absence of disease.” 
Because of the overlap between health and well-being, public 
health agencies across the world have sought to promote 
population well-being in thousands of initiatives. Although 
defined presciently eighty years ago, we just now are beginning 
to appreciate fully the significance and importance of health 
and well being. 

For example, the U.S. Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention has collected data for decades on a few well-being 
domains in its national and state surveys of the population. 
Healthy People 2020, a national health promotion initiative, 
aims to increase the numbers of Americans reporting good 
or better health to at least eighty percent. Similarly, the 
Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration 


WELL-BEING AMONG 

U.S. ADULTS 

( 2008 ) 


11 % 

OF ADULTS FELT CHEERFUL ALL OF 
THE TIME IN THE PAST 30 DAYS. 


15% 13% 

OF ADULTS FELT OF ADULTS FELT 

CALM AND PEACEFUL FULL OF LIFE ALL 

ALL OF THE TIME IN OF THE TIME IN 

THE PAST 30 DAYS. THE PAST 30 DAYS. 


9.8% 

OF ADULTS STRONGLY AGREE THAT THEIR 
LIFE IS CLOSE TO THEIR IDEAL. 


19% 21% 

OF ADULTS STRONGLY OF ADULTS STRONGLY 
AGREE THAT THEY AGREE THAT THEIR 

ARE SATISFIED WITH LIFE HAS A CLEAR 

THEIR LIFE. SENSE OF PURPOSE. 


30% 

OF ADULTS STRONGLY AGREE THAT 
ON MOST DAYS THEY FEEL A SENSE OF 
ACCOMPLISHMENT FROM WHAT THEY DO. 


Source: httpsillwww. cdc.gov/hrqol/wellbeing. htm 











WORKING TOWARD WELL 


Yet the gross national product 
does not allow for the health 


KEY PERSONAL AND PUBLIC 
DIMENSIONS OF LIFE 


of our children, the quality of 
their education, or the joy of 
their play. It does not include 
the beauty of our poetry or 
the strength of our marriages, 
the intelligence of our public 
debate or the integrity of our 



Physical Health 

Social Health 

Intellectual Health 

Financial Health 

Emotional Health 

Spiritual Health 

Occupational Health 

Environmental Health 


Source: https://www.samhsa.gov/wellness-initiative/eight-dimensions-wellness 


Dimensions of One's 
PUBLIC LIFE 


Dimensions of One's 
PERSONAL LIFE 


public officials. It measures 
neither our wit nor our courage, 
neither our wisdom nor our 
learning, neither 
our compassion nor our 
devotion to our country, 
it measures everything in 
short, except that which makes 
life worthwhile." 

- Robert Kennedy, 
University of Kansas, March 18,1968; 

www.jfklibrary.org 


has emphasized the importance of additional areas of life that influence our well¬ 
being (our physical, social, emotional, spiritual, intellectual, occupational, financial, 
and environmental health). These dimensions of life are organized into two clusters, 
the personal and public dimensions of life. The personal dimensions consider 
those things that are closest to us: our health, our self, and our friends. The public 
dimensions are much more contingent upon the functioning of the community in 
which we live, because the community provides resources that directly impact our 
daily lives. Our own happiness can influence how we assess both the personal and 
public dimensions of our life. 

In the past decade, we have come to appreciate the dawning of the “culture of 
well-being” as the next important step in the evolution of health care in the U.S. 
Communities, counties, and corporations are adopting this new culture to promote 
greater personal and family life satisfaction. The uncertainty of our times is another 
clarion call to promote and monitor well-being to get a read on the U.S. population, 
just as we promote and monitor economic indicators to get a read on the economy. 

WE CAN IMPROVE OUR HAPPINESS BY DIFFERENT PATHS 

Happiness is not a static state. It fluctuates due to life circumstances, our genetic 
makeup, and our intentional thoughts and actions. Importantly, science tells us that 
we can improve our happiness through multiple paths. 

Research and interventions to promote happiness have been advanced by the 
positive psychology movement in the U.S. and EU. As we have noted above, 
“positive psychology is the study of what is Tight’ about people — their positive 
attributes, psychological assets, and strengths. Its aim is to understand and foster the 
factors that allow individuals, communities, and societies to thrive.” Ilona Boniwell 
and others have called positive psychology the “science of happiness.” 

One of the foremost U.S. leaders of the positive psychology movement, Martin 
Seligman, has coined the acronym PERMA to describe “pillars of well-being”: 
Positive emotions (including happiness and life satisfaction); Engagement; 
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Relationships; Meaning and purpose; and Accomplishment. 
Seligman and other positive psychologists conducted extensive 
research demonstrating that enhancing any one of these areas 
can serve as a pathway to increased happiness and well-being. 
These actions include practicing gratitude, boosting your natural 
character strengths, performing random acts of kindness. 

In 2008, the U.K.’s Foresight Project on Mental Capital 
and Wellbeing collaborated with the New Economic 
Foundation to identify a set of evidence-based actions and 
to launch their “Five Ways to Wellbeing” campaign for the 
public (“Connect; Be Active; Take Notice; Keep Fearning; 
Give”). As noted in a NEF report in July 2011, their goal was 
to “develop a ‘mental health equivalent’ of the popular and 
well-known message that people should eat five portions of 
fruit and vegetables a day in order to maintain good physical 
health.” We believe this is a very worthwhile approach to help 
people quickly remember the science-based actions they can 
take to improve their own happiness. 

Fike committing to eating healthful foods, exercising, 
quitting smoking, or engaging in other healthy behaviors, 
learning new skills to boost our happiness requires forethought, 
effort, and persistence. 

OUR NEXT STEPS TOMORROW MORNING 

Happiness is exceedingly important: it influences our health 
status and length of life; it influences the quality of our life 
from day to day; and it can be improved. What further evidence 
do we need to take action on our own happiness tomorrow 
morning? Or better yet, even today? 

For works cited: go to www.phikappaphi.org/forum/winter2017 
For further reading: 

Centers for Disease Control and Prevention Well-Being Concepts: https://www. 
cdc.gov/hrqol/wellbeing. htmtffive 

Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services Administration Eight Dimensions 
of Wellness: https:/lwww.samhsa.gov/wellness-initiativeleight-dimensions- 
wellness 

University of Pennsylvania Positive Psychology Center: https:/lppc.sas.upenn.edu/ 


WAYS YOU CAN IMPROVE 
YOUR OWN HAPPINESS 








C0UNTY0UR BLESSINGS 


CULTIVATE OPTIMISM 

AVOID OVERTHINKING AND 
SOCIAL COMPARISON 

PRACTICE ACTS OF KINDNESS 

NURTURE RELATIONSHIPS 

DO MORE ACTIVITIES THAT TRULY 
ENGAGE YOU 

REPLAY AND SAVOR LIFE'S JOYS 
COMMIT TO YOUR GOALS 
DEVELOP STRATEGIES FOR COPING 

LEARN TO FORGIVE 

PRACTICE RELIGION AND 
SPIRITUALITY 

TAKE CARE OF YOUR BODY 

FOCUS ON AND USE YOUR NATURAL 
TALENTS EVERYDAY 

Sources: Sonja Lyubomirsky; Christopher Peterson; Ilona Boniwell 
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Photos provided by Tulane University — The Phyllis M. Taylor Center for Social Innovation and Design Thinking at Tulane University, thanks in part to the Society's Excellence in Innovation Award, moved into a spacious new 
facility recently. 

BETH COLVIN 


AWARD 'TREMENDOUSLY POSITIVE' ATTULANE 


“It has been an incredible honor to receive the award, ” wrote Heather Marinaro, department administrator, 
and Julia Lang, program manager, student programming, “and the staff at Phi Kappa Phi have been an 

absolute delight to work with. ” 


an incredible view of campus and the city. Our new space is 
not only more conducive to student learning, but it is also a 
much better working environment for the staff.” 

The classroom is better situated for learning, with a 
projector and screen, more storage space, and cords rigged 
for easy charging of devices. Taylor staff also have more 
room and light, benefitting collaboration. 

“We are thrilled with the design of our new space,” 
Marinaro and Lang wrote. 

THE CHANGEMAKER INSTITUTE 

The Innovation Award is also helping with a redesign 
of another sort. The Changemaker Institute supports 
social entrepreneurs, but is being reconfigured to be a 
true incubator, with Phi Kappa Phi’s award facilitating a 
prototype year as they reshape the Institutes mission. 

“Cl will not necessarily incubate social venture ideas, but 
it will incubate the student changemakers themselves by 


Change is at the heart of the Phyllis M. Taylor Center for 
Social Innovation and Design Thinking at Tulane University. 
And, thanks to The Honor Society of Phi Kappa Phi, there’s 
a lot of change afoot, indeed. 

“The short story is that the Phi Kappa Phi Innovation 
Award made a tremendously positive impact for all of us at 
the Phyllis Taylor Center for Social Innovation and Design 
Thinking - and beyond as well,” said the Taylor Center’s 
director and dean of the Tulane School of Architecture, 
Kenneth Schwartz. 


A NEW HOME 

Some of the $100,000 Innovation Award went to 
helping the Taylor Center move into a spacious new 
facility at Tulane. 

“Our new facility is beautiful,” Heather Marinaro, 
department administrator, and Julia Lang, program 
manager, student programming, wrote in an email, “with 










empowering students with the skills, 
networks, and tool kits to become 
and remain active change agents 
throughout their lives,” Marinaro 
and Lang wrote. “Our hope is that 
Cl graduates will have a more clear 
pathway for their unique role in 
advancing social change in their 
identified issue area.” 

Some of the past ventures who 
passed through the Changemaker 
Institute are: SHRI, formerly 
Humanure Power, which works to 
build community toilet blocks in 
India that convert human waste to 
energy that can be sold to pay for 
more toilets; Fund 17, a nonprofit 
that empowers micro-entrepreneurs 
in New Orleans; ImpACT, which 
offers free ACT test preparation to 
underserved New Orleans students; 
and Textbooks Change, which hopes 
to reduce student debt associated 
with buying textbooks. 

Cl offers three funding 
opportunities: 

• The NewDay Social Innovation 
Challenge, up to $20,000 in seed 
funding to launch student ventures. 

• The Victor Alvarez Spark Innovation 
Award, up to $2,500 to pursue 

a social venture idea through 
prototyping and testing. 

• The Changemaker Catalyst Award, 
up to $1,500 to participate in an 
engaged learning experience. 

The last award, Lang and Marinaro 
said, was directly supported by the 
Excellence in Innovation Award. 

“We received an unprecedented 
number of applications last spring 
and, thanks to the award, we were 
able to support more students in 


attending conferences, funding unpaid 
internships, and participating in other 
experiences that help them identify 
their changemaking path,” Marinaro 
and Lang wrote. 

CHANGEMAKERS IN RESIDENCE 

There are also Changemakers in 
Residence reaping the benefits. 

Fifty students, including four 
undergraduate Changemakers in 
Residence, live together, acting as 
peer mentors and leaders in a living¬ 
learning environment. 

“This year, a lot of freshmen in 
Paterson (blouse) became close 
friends because many of us shared 
common interests in creating change 
to social problems and became 
involved in the same organizing 
work,” said Sonya Lew, a sophomore 
studying sociology. “Some of the 
sophomores, especially the current 
Changemakers in Residence, were 
great resources in sharing information 
about the events and clubs that are 
geared toward our interests.” 

COMMUNITY INNOVATOR'S CIRCLE 

Taylor also expanded the Community 
Innovators Circle, a cohort of 
innovative community organizations 
that work with students participating 
in Social Innovation and Social 
Entrepreneurship programs at 
Tulane. GrowDat Youth Farm was 
an inaugural partner and continues 
to work with Taylor, but the 
center has added PlayBuild and 
unCommon Construction. 

PlayBuild is a nonprofit that 
transforms underutilized urban spaces 
in New Orleans into kid-friendly 
places for play and learning. 


APPLY FOR THE 

EXCELLENCE IN 
INNOVATION AWARD 

The biennial, $100,000 award is 
awarded to an institution that: 

demonstrates best practice in 
implementing and assessing innovative 
programs or services, irrespective of 
resources needed; 

uses innovative and substantive 
solutions to achieve meaningful, 
measurable outcomes to improve the 
lives of others and create systemic 
large-scale change; and 

has a sustained model program or 
service that both demonstrates 
transformative results and reflects the 
values of Phi Kappa Phi. 

All regionally accredited baccalaureate 
or higher degree-granting four-year 
colleges or universities in the U.S. (or 
outside the U.S. with an active chapter 
of Phi Kappa Phi) are eligible. 

One submission per institution, and each 
submission must include the signatures 
of the university president/chancellor 
and provost/chief academic officer. 

Applications will be accepted 
until December 12. 

For more information, visit 

www.phikappaphi.org/innovation 







“Through this partnership, PlayBuild 
will continue its existing relationship 
as the host site for the Fast 48 
bootcamp, hold lectures on various 
topics such as the application of 
design thinking to K-12 education, 
engage with the Changemaker 
(Residential Learning Community) 
through the TIDES classes, and 
host internships for up to three 
undergraduate students throughout 
the year,” Marinaro and Lang wrote. 
PlayBuild will also pilot a community- 
based residency program to engage 
students in understanding social 
problems, building ventures, and 
sustaining a social enterprise. 

unCommon Construction uses the 
home construction process to enhance 
learning and empower youth through 
apprenticeships, shop classes, and job 
placement and recruitment. 

“uCC will offer service-learning 
placements for sixty undergraduate 
students, guest lectures in three 
classes of the SISE intro course, and 
provide internship opportunities to 
undergraduate and graduate students,” 
Marinaro and Lang wrote. “The 
classroom collaboration will allow 
students to use uCC as a living case 
study of a social enterprise and to 
develop their individual leadership.” 


A LASTING IMPACT 

Finally, among the Tulane community, Marinaro and Lang wrote that the 
Innovation award helped validate Taylors work to administrators, faculty, and staff. 

“Students and faculty were very impressed that Tulane won this prestigious 
national award,” Marinaro and Lang wrote. “In many ways, it helped validate the 
work we are doing while sparking interest across campus to learn more about Taylor 
and become more involved in our work.” 

Taylor and its staff also raked in a slew of other awards and recognition this year. 

• Laura Murphy, clinical associate professor, global community health and 
behavioral sciences, Tulanes School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, and 
also a campus ChangeLeader for Ashoka U, won $5,000 from the Ashoka U 
Collaboration Fund to support cross-campus collaboration and field-building. 

She and Cheryl Kiser, of Babson College, will organize a writing retreat for social 
innovation researchers in 2018. 

• Murphy; Alessandra Bazzano, assistant professor, Department of Global 
Community Health and Behavioral Sciences; and Maille Faughnan, SISE 
instructor, shared an article reviewing evidence of human-centered design for 
public health outcomes with the Glasgow Conference on Social Innovation 
Research in September 2016. 

• Shannon Blady, professor of practice, teacher preparation and certification 
program, Newcomb-Tulane College, co-presented “Teaching Teachers Social and 
Emotional Learning: A Ripple Effect of Kindness” at the International Bullying 
Prevention Association Conference. 

• Rebecca Otten, assistant director, student programming, was a spotlight coach and 
an Ashoka U Commons coach, sharing best practices and operational strategies 
around building curriculum in social innovation and social entrepreneurship, 
sequencing a minor, connecting with staff across the U.S. and Haiti. 

• Lang co-presented at the Ashoka U Exchange on “Catalyzing First Year 
Changemakers” and at the National Association of Colleges and Employers on the 
Taylor Your Life course, which applies methods and mindsets of design thinking 
to career development for undergraduate and graduate students. She is overseeing 
the scale of Taylor Your Life by supervising five staff sections of the class. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


DOODLING FOR ACADEMICS: A COLORING AND ACTIVITY BOOK 

BY JULIE SCHUMACHER 

University of Chicago Press. 2017. 96pp. 


I remember spending many evenings and weekends as a child at 
my little desk at home with my coloring books and sixty-four- 
count box of crayons. 

With as much concentration as a six-year-old could muster, 

I meticulously strived to color inside the lines. To stretch my 
creativity, I also applied the side of my crayon, rather than the 
tip, so that colors would appear in shaded hues. Those were 
good times. 

Coloring books are no longer child’s play. In the past few 
years, adult coloring books have surfaced 
on the commercial market, giving grown¬ 
ups the same calming benefits that 
coloring brings to children. 

For one particular group of adults 
— university professors, academics, 
scholars — a coloring book has emerged. 

Titled Doodling for Academics, with text 
by novelist and Phi Kappa Phi 2018 
Convention speaker Julie Schumacher and 
illustrations by Lauren Nassef, this coloring 
book published in 2017 by the University 
of Chicago Press is designed to offer 
humor and activities for individuals who 
need entertaining relief from academia. 

The academic world owns a lifestyle 
that others might not understand. Those 
who never have worked in a college or 
university cloud their thinking that professors have summers 
off, only work a few hours in the classroom each week, and sip 
on teas and iced coffees every afternoon while reading books 
and engaging in deep, meaningful conversations. 

In reality, the university life for any scholar is experienced 
in the trenches — a heavy teaching load with massive learning 
outcomes to measure, research and scholarly expectations, and 
service commitments and demands all rolled into one big, 
messy, misshaped ball that is difficult to roll. 


Many university faculty love their jobs. They truly do, but 
they need an outlet to channel frustrations that come with the 
territory. For university professors, adult coloring books could 
provide an escape. Through forty pages of original line drawings 
and more pages devoted to puzzles and activities — from 
coloring to paper dolls to mad libs — Doodling for Academics 
depicts a typical, yet sometimes bizarre, day on campus. 

For instance, one coloring page, “Financial Priorities, Part 
One,” bitingly pits a dilapidated humanities building against 
a three-story, shining science lab. On the 
second page, the scholar can color in the 
new football stadium. 

Another page gives an inside look at the 
complex thoughts ongoing in a student’s 
brain — love, drinking, and social media 
taking a front-row seat, while assignments 
dwell in the back of the mind. To be 
fair, the next page funnily illustrates the 
content firing in a faculty member’s brain 
— a dreaded department chair meeting 
and dreams of Netflix binging occupying 
the front, while the 3 p.m. lecture lurks in 
the rear. 

This quirky book provides a fun 
diversion for academics. As a tenure-track 
university faculty member, I know up- 
close and personally that the academic 
lifestyle has its ups and downs. Although I run almost daily, 
swim weekly, and enjoy photography as a hobby to manage 
my stress and renew my spirits, this coloring and activity book 
allowed me to laugh more than usual and relive one of my 
favorite childhood activities. 

While colleagues also would embrace the publication’s novel 
appeal, it’s best to color the pages and do the activities in the 
comfort of your home or office — not during long department 
meetings where your chair might raise an eyebrow. 



MELONY SH EM BERG ER, ED.D, (Tennessee State University) is an assistant professor of journalism and mass communications at Murray State University. She is a former public relations 
practitioner and radio and newspaper journalist who specialized in education, court, and business news reporting. She is a 2014 Donald Reynolds Business Journalism Professors Fellow and a 
2017 Scripps Howard Academic Leadership Academy Fellow. She is a member of the board of Phi Kappa Phi and serves as chair of the Phi Kappa Phi Forum Advisory Council. In the chapter at 
Murray State University, she is vice president and has been secretary. Email her at mshemberger@murraystate.edu. 
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BOOKSHELF 


The Dual Executive: Unilateral Orders in 
a Separated and Shared Power System 

by Michelle Belco and Brandon 
Rottinghaus. $65. Stanford University 
Press. An interpretation of how and 
when presidents use unilateral power. 

Life After Guns: Reciprocity and Respect 
Among Young Men in Liberia by Abby 
Hardgrove. $29.95. Rutgers University 
Press. How Liberia’s youth coped in the 
wake of civil war. 

Marble Goddesses and Mortal Flesh, Four 
Novellas by David Madden. $26.95. 
University of Tennessee Press. A 
collection of four short stories. 

Leadership: As Seen Through the Eyes of 
a Follower by George Vucin. $13.49. 

Dog Ear Publishing. An analysis of the 
human interactions in leadership. 

Frustrated Democracy in Post-Soviet 
Azerbaijan by Audrey Alstadt. $58.15. 
Woodrow Wilson Center Press/ 
Columbia University Press. A history 
of Azerbaijani independence in a post- 
Soviet Union world. 

Cor mac McCarthy and Performance: Page; 
Stage,Screen by Stacey Peebles. $29.95. 
University of Texas Press. Drawing 
on primary sources from McCarthy’s 
archive, Peebles outlines the importance 
of tragedy in McCarthy’s work. 

Unnatural Ecopoetics: Unlikely Spaces in 
Contemporary Poetry by Sarah Nolan. 
$44.95. University of Nevada Press. A 
consideration of the ways ecopoetics 
evolves alongside ecocritical theory, 


using Garbage by A.R. Ammons, My 
Life by Lyn Hejinian, and others. 

The Great Tower of Elfland: The Mythopoeic 
Worldview of J.R.R. Tolkein, C.S. Lewis, G.K. 
Chesterton, and George MacDonald by 

Zachary A. Rhone. $45. Kent State 
University Press. Clarifies literary 
and linguistic orientations of the four 
writers and argues a unified worldview 
amongst the group. 

The Making of Jane Austen by Devoney 
K. Looser. $29.95. Johns Hopkins 
University Press. Traces Austen’s 
influences and early fame to find the 
beloved author three generations of 
loyal fans know and love. 

Conflict Dynamics: Civil Wars, Armed Actors, 
and Their Tactics by Alethia H. Cook 
and Marie Olson Lounsbery. $59.95. 
University of Georgia Press. Examining 
the evolving nature of violence in 
intrastate conflicts using case studies of 
six nation-states. 

Yooper Talk: Dialect as Identity in 
Michigan's Upper Peninsula by Kathryn 
A. Remlinger. $24.95. University of 
Wisconsin Press. Examines the regional 
language and culture of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 

A Curious Peril: H.D/s Late Modernist Prose 

by Lara Vetter. $79.95. University Press 
of Florida. Argues that the trauma 
modernist writer H.D. experienced in 
London during World War II changed 
her writing from classical escapist to 
politically aware. 


Utah and the American Civil War: The 
Written Record by Kenneth L. Alford. 
$60.00. Arthur H. Clark Company, 
a University of Oklahoma Press 
imprint. Utah's American Civil War 
documentary record with contextual 
reference aids. 

As If: Idealization and Ideals by Kwame 
Anthony Appiah. $27.95. Harvard 
University Press. Explores how strategic 
untruth plays a role in inquiry. 

Service in a Time of Suspicion: Experiences of 
Muslims Serving in the U.S. Military Post-9/11 

by Michelle Sandhoff. $25. University 
of Iowa Press. Fifteen service members 
discuss serving in the U.S. armed forces 
in the twenty-first century. 

The Infidel and the Professor: David Hume, 
Adam Smith, and the Friendship That 
Shaped Modern Thought by Dennis 
C. Rasmussen. $29.95. Princeton 
University Press. An account of 
Hume and Smith’s relationship from 
their first meeting in 1749 until Hume’s 
death in 1776. 

Becoming Madam Chancellor: Angela 
Merkel and the Berlin Republic by Joyce 
Marie Mushaben. $29.99. Cambridge 
University Press. The personal 
and political factors that contributed 
to German Chancellor Angela 
Merkel becoming the world’s most 
powerful woman. 

Poems from Underground by Francis 
Blessington. $16.95. Deerbrook 
Editions. Blessington’s new book 
of poetry. 


CALLING ALL POETS 

Poetry contest submissions must be under forty lines and must reflect the edition theme. Deadline for the women edition 
is Jan. 10. Upcoming themes are power, identity, and stories. Email entries to poetry@phikappaphi.org. 
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CROSSWORD OF PHI KAPPA PHI 


HAPPINESS IS... 

BY JIM BERNHARD 



39. Happiness, according to Samuel 
Johnson 

42. Spitfire flyers, for short 

43. Apple personal assistant 

44. Bagnold of The Chalk Garden 

47. British Isle of which Douglas is the 
capital 

49. "Thus wide I'll_my arms" 

(Shakespeare) 

50. Radial, e.g. 

51. Happiness (for most people), 
according to Sigmund Freud 

55. Longhorn, for one 

56. In the manner of, for a chef 

57. CPR giver 

58. Winning tic-tac-toe line 

60. Golda, Israeli prime minister 1969- 
1974 

62. Happiness, according to Victor 
Hugo 

68. Pay to play 

69. Nerd on TV's “Family Matters” 

70. Phi Kappa Phi member Rita Dove, 
for one 

71. Phi Kappa Phi member Mabus and 
others 

72. Lengthy attack 

73. Raison d'_ 


ACROSS 

1. Horizontal 

5. Blues and folk singer Bonnie 
10. Shoo 

14. Musical selection by Ravi Shankar 

15. Knight's garb 

16. Mexican sauce 

17. Happiness, according to Charles M. 
Schulz 

19. Addresses on the web, for short 

20. "Master Melvin" of the New York 
Giants 


21. AOL or MSN 

23. Obtained 

24. Kind of jazz played by Phi Kappa 
Phi member Ellis Marsalis 

28. Happiness, according to Aristotle 

30. State positively 

31. One of the 19 Across 

33. Compass pt. 

34. Original name of soft drink 
company Royal Crown 

35. _1 (speed of sound) 

37. Lala preceder 


DOWN: 

1. Friar's title 

2. Profession of Phi Kappa Phi member 

Chesterfield Smith 

3. Heat storage stove 

4. Sealant for wooden boats 

5. Entranced 

6. In_(doing the same old same 

old) 

7. Mischievous devil 

8. Subject 

9. Romantic rendezvous 
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10. Dallas inst. 

11. Welsh dog favored by Queen 
Elizabeth II 

12. Distribute 

13. Cantankerous 
18. Untamed hair 

22. Ski run of impacted snow 

24. Forbid 

25. Big night 

26. TV comedian Joy 

27. Artistic paper folding 

28. Activity on eBay 

29. Cornerback Jason, pitcher Logan, 
or mezzo-soprano Shirley 

31. Kind of rock 

32. June honorees 

36. Source of heavenly music 
38. Musical with "It's a Hard Knock 
Life" 

40. Old enough 

41. "La_en Rose" 

45. Anger 

46. _ Rosenkavalier 

48. Rain cloud 

51. "_of the Jungle," 1950s TV 

series 

52. Associate Justice Kagan 

53. Congregation members 

54. Former "Saturday Night Live" star 
Cheri 

55. Peruvian monetary unit 

58. Universal blood type, informally 

59. Look lecherously 
61. Legal thing 

63. White House nickname 1952-1960 

64. Brit, honour 

65. Big tub 

66. Do wrong 

67. Initials for 63 Down 


Poetic Pause 

SYMPHONY 

TYMPANUM 

BY A. KAAY MILLER 


madrigals 
and nightingales, 
fire sirens, 
crooning 
mermaids 

combing their hair for 
seamen, 
celibate monks 
Gregorian 
or Buddhist 
singing chants, 
balalaikas and banjos, 
incense-scented sitars, 
bluegrass, electric guitar 
and animal sounds medley, 
baby’s cry and 
suckling sounds, 
heartbeat on a sonogram, 
pulse in my ears, 
music of the spheres, 
silence 


A. KAAY MILLER (The University of Texas at El Paso) is 
an academic advisor at The University of Texas at El Paso and 
is working on a second bachelor's degree in creative writing. 
Miller's previous degrees, also from The University of Texas 
at El Paso, are a bachelor's in psychology and a master's in 
counseling. She hopes to write full-time when she retires. 
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JUHA. U CUSTQfCK VISA 


Get the card 
that rewards you 
with Cash Back 1 on 
every purchase. 

Learn more and apply online 

commercebank.com/phikappaphi 

Earn 1%, 2% or 3% 

Cash Back 1 

On purchases in select categories 2 


Flexible rewards program with thousands 
of rewards options including gift cards, 
merchandise, travel, and more. 


1.99% introductory 3 APR on purchases 
and balance transfers for 6 months, then a 
competitive APR of the prime rate plus 8.99% 
to prime plus 14.99% APR 4 


No annual fee 

1 The statement credit will reduce your balance, but you are still 
required to make at least your minimum payment. Values for 
non-cash back redemption items such as merchandise, gift cards, 
and travel may vary. 

2 Merchants self-select the category in which they would like their 
transaction items to be listed. Please note some merchants may 
be owned by other companies, therefore transactions may not be 
counted in the expected category. A maximum of 2,500 bonus points 
will be awarded per quarter, per rewards account. 

3 We may end your introductory APR and apply the penalty APR if you 
fail to make the required minimum monthly payment within 60 days 
of the respective payment due date. 

4 Your standard APR will be determined based on your 
creditworthiness at account opening and will be disclosed in 
your account opening disclosure with your new credit card 
approximately7-10 business days after account approval. This APR 
will vary with the market based on the prime rate. The prime rate 
used to determine the APR on your account is the U.S. prime rate 
published in The Wall Street Journal in its column called “Money 
Rates” on the last business day of each month. 












IN MEMORIAM 


JOHN W. WARREN (Tennessee 
Technological University), 90, a former 
executive director of The Honor Society 
of Phi Kappa Phi, died Sept. 17. 

Warren, a native of Arkansas, was 
a graduate of Freed-Hardeman 
University, Abilene Christian 
University, the University of Arkansas, 
and The University of Tennessee- 
Knoxville. He completed post-graduate 
studies at the University of Michigan 
and Vanderbilt University. 

Warren served at The University 
of Tennessee-Knoxville, Tennessee 
Technological University, and as board 
member, vice president, and president 
of the Association of College Honor 
Societies. He was executive director 
of Phi Kappa Phi from 1992-1999, 
and also served as associate executive 
director and regional vice president. 

“The Society is grateful to have 
had John Warren as its executive 
director at the culmination of his 
long academic career,” said Society 
Executive Director Mary Todd. “Dr. 
Warren was instrumental in promoting 
the excellence that is the heart of Phi 
Kappa Phis mission.” 


He was also a full-time minister 
of Churches of Christ in Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Texas. Warren was a 
member of the Modern Language 
Association; the National Council of 
Teachers of English; the Tennessee 
Philological Association, where he 
served as president; and the Tennessee 
Council of Teachers of English, where 
he served as president. 

“In higher education, we are in 
the business of educating for life, not 
just for a job,” Warren once said in a 
speech to the Association of College 
Honor Societies. “A complete education 
shapes and molds character; at least, it 
takes what our parents and churches 
and public schools have done and 
then hopefully refines and polishes. A 
genuine university education elevates 
the senses, the mind, the emotions, and 
the soul.” 

JEANETTE HARRIS MIZE (University of 
West Georgia), 91, died July 6. She 
was an elementary school teacher for 
thirty-one years, and a graduate of 
Floyd College, Berry College, and the 
University of West Georgia. 


HELEN MAE NALL (at large), 78, died 
Aug. 4. She was an original faculty 
member of John A. Logan College and 
a graduate of the University of Illinois 
and Southern Illinois University. 

LISA BRITTS CRAFT MCDANIEL (Radford 
University), 53, died Aug. 18. 

She attended Concord University, 
Wytheville Community College, 
Radford University, and the College 
of Health Sciences at Community 
Hospital of Roanoke Valley. 

STEADMAN UPHAM (The University of 
Tulsa), 68, died July 30. He was an 
anthropologist and president emeritus 
of The University of Tulsa. He also 
served previously at Claremont 
Graduate University as president, and 
also at the University of Oregon and 
New Mexico State University. 

KATHERINE L. FITCHETT (University of 
Idaho), 56, died March 28. She was a 
teacher and graduate of the University 
of Idaho. 


THREE OF THE HONOR SOCIETY OF PHI KAPPA PHI'S 
AWARDS ARE OPEN NOW. 


THE SCHOLAR AWARD 

Recognizing lifetime achievement 
in scholarly endeavors 



THE ARTIST AWARD 

Recognizing lifetime achievement 
in artistic endeavors 


o 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 

Recognizing lifetime achievement 
in volunteer service 


For information, visit www.phikappaphi/awards or email awards@phikappaphi.org . 

Application deadline is Feb. i, 2018. 













NOTABLE MEMBERS 

BEST-SELLING AUTHORS 

SCULPTOR 

David Baldacci 

Glenna Goodacre 

James Lee Burke 

Ernest Gaines 

UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 

John Grisham 

G. Gordon Gee 

Freeman A. Hrabowski III 

PUBLIC SERVICE 

Leo M. Lambert 

President Jimmy Carter 

Teresa A. Sullivan 

Vice President Al Gore 

Lou Anna Simon 

Secretary of State 

Hillary Clinton 

NASA ASTRONAUTS 

Secretary of Defense 

Wendy Lawrence 

Robert M. Gates 

Bernard A. Harris Jr. 

Supreme Court Justice 

Tim Kopra 

Ruth Bader Ginsburg 

Gov. Kathleen Blanco, 

James McDivitt 

Louisiana 

TECHNOLOGY 

Sen. Harry Reid, Nevada 

Chard Hurley, co-founder 

Gov. Mitt Romney, 

of YouTube 

Massachusetts 

James Barksdale, founder 

Gov. Michael Dukakis, 

of Netscape 

Massachusetts 

MUSICIANS 

PULITZER PRIZE-WINNING POET 

Ellis Marsalis 

Rita Dove 

William Bolcom 

GRAMMY AWARD WINNERS 

JOURNALISTS 

Renee Fleming 

Deborah Norville 

Adonis Rose 

Chuck Scarborough 
Kathleen Parker 


BENEFITS AND AWARDS 

The Honor Society of Phi Kappa Phi offers benefits to help members throughout 
their academic, professional, and personal lives, including generous grants and awards, 
training and networking opportunities, mentor match services, verification letters, and 
discounts from corporate partners. 


AWARDS & GRANTS 

Phi Kappa Phi distributes $1.4 million every 
two years. 

DISSERTATION FELLOWSHIPS 

Ten $10,000 fellowships awarded annually to 
members completing doctoral studies. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

$345,000 awarded annually to members 
entering their first year of graduate school. 

LOVE OF LEARNING AWARDS 

$100,000 awarded annually to members for 
career development or post-baccalaureate studies. 

STUDY ABROAD GRANTS 

$75,000 awarded annually to undergraduates to 
study abroad. 

LITERACY GRANTS 

$30,000 awarded annually to Phi Kappa Phi 
chapters and members for literacy initiatives. 

PHI KAPPA PHI SCHOLAR & ARTIST 

$2,000 awarded biennially — $1,000 for each 
— to members who demonstrate the ideals of 
the Society. 

RAY SYLVESTER DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 

$1,000 awarded biennially to an active member 
who has provided sustained, volunteer service to 
others beyond the realm of academia. 

CHAPTER AWARDS 

More than $300,000 in scholarships and awards 
distributed annually. 

MEMBER BENEFITS 

ACADEMIC RECOGNITION 

• Certificate of initiation and Phi Kappa Phi pin 

• Personalized member card 

• Exclusive Phi Kappa Phi graduation stoles, 
cords, and medallions 

CAREER RESOURCES 

• Access to the Career Center to search for jobs 
and post resumes 

• Access to Career Resources, including advice 
on resumes, cover letters, and networking 

• GS level upgrade for federal employment 

• Internship and scholarship opportunities 
offered by DCInternships and the Washington 
Leadership Institute 

• $75 discount on a Linkedln profile and 
resume writing from SeekingSuccess.com 

INSURANCE DISCOUNTS 

• Up to 8% discount for qualifying members 
from GEICO 


• Special rates and discounts from Mercer 
Alumni Insurance 

• 10% discount and a 30-day free trial from 
LifeLock 

NETWORKING 

• Network with more than 100,000 active 
members 

• Connect, network, and share in Phi Kappa 
Phis online community, Link 

• Join the conversation by visiting the social 
media directory 

PUBLICATIONS 

• Award-winning quarterly magazine, The 
Phi Kappa Phi Forum 

• Monthly newsletter, the Focus 

SCHOLASTIC DISCOUNTS 

• $150 off The Princeton Review classroom 
or online test-preparation courses for the 
GMAT, GRE, LSAT, MCAT 

• Exclusive discounts from JPASS by 
JSTOR, Lumosity, and Franklin Planner 

• $300 discount on Becker Professional 
Educations CPA four-part review course 

• Up to 50% off language learning 
subscriptions from Living Language 

SOCIETY SERVICES 

• Personalized press releases 

• Logo graphics for CVs and resumes 

• Membership verification letters 

TECH DISCOUNTS 

• Save on select Dell and Lenovo products 
and technology 

•15% off AT&T wireless service 

• Discounts on automatic cloud backup 
plans from Carbonite and digital 
organization plans from Shoeboxed.com 

TRAVEL AND SHOPPING DISCOUNTS 

• Car rentals from Avis, Budget, Enterprise, 
National 

• Up to 35% off hotels and rental cars 
through the Phi Kappa Phi travel program 

• Discounts up to 25% off sports, concert, 
theater, and theme park tickets from Ticket 
Monster Perks 

• Phi Kappa Phi Visa Rewards card 

• Exclusive discounts from Brooks Brothers 

• Savings up to 80% from Office Depot/ 
OfficeMax 

• 15% savings on airport parking from The 
Parking Spot 

• Save up to $500 on guided travel with 
Road Scholar and Collettte 

Learn more at www.PhiKappaPhi. org/Benefits. 
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ADDENDUM 


WHAT IS A WEEKEND? 

HAPPINESS DEFINED. 

- O - 


On this Friday, 
as in all others, 
millions of 
people will wish 
each other a 
good weekend, 
inviting the 
question of what 
a good weekend 
might be. The standard here, like the 
ideal of happiness, is deeply connected 
to the caprices of personal choice, 
as well as the whims of experiment. 
Weekends are the working laboratories 
of happiness where, if we re lucky, time 
allows a few furtive hours to embrace 
what makes us smile. 

Careers can bring their own forms 
of happiness, but while school and 
work require us to be what others 
expect, the weekend is where we go 
to become, quite simply, ourselves. A 
weekend, like a wardrobe, indulges 
individuality, although a few universal 
principles seem to apply. 

One common truth is that a 
weekends sharpest pleasure comes in 
anticipation. Rebecca Lee captures this 
beautifully when she writes of “Friday 
afternoon, when the air is fertile, about 
to split and reveal its warm fruit - that 
gold nucleus of time, the weekend.” 

On Friday nights, a household 
comes alive like a city liberated from 
occupation. Perhaps a pizza arrives at 
the front door, summoned from the 
deliveryman to inaugurate the evening 



sloth, which might include binge-watching Netflix. The weekend seems endless. 

On Saturday morning, the alarm clock stays silent, or at least holds its tongue for 
longer than the weekday reveille. “Actually, Saturdays as part of the weekend have 
seriously eroded,” Barbara Fiolland once lamented. She complained that “what was 
once a day for picnics, sandlot baseball, and pruning roses has degenerated into 
a day of errands and housework.” Fiolland has a point, although even Saturdays 
obligations have their charms. The trip to the grocery evokes our hunter-gatherer 
past, and mowing the lawn echoes, ever so faintly, the traditions of the yeoman 
farmer. The newly stocked fridge carries the pleasure of plenitude. Life is good. 

Maybe the best Saturday afternoon is a rainy one, just wet enough to postpone 
the parental marathon of soccer, football, and baseball games that’s become 
American childhood. As drizzle dampens the window, a book beckons by the 
reading lamp, and maybe a cup of coffee. 

Saturday night is sensual, an evening given over to restaurant dinners, cocktails, 
trips to the theater, maybe romance. Even an unassuming night at home seems 
lighter, more frivolous, the running hounds of obligation still at bay. 

Weekends include the solemn traditions of Sabbath, with fellowship at 
synagogues and churches, a pause to reflect on the Big Picture. A secular 
counterpart is the Sunday newspaper with its expansive think pieces and cultural 
reporting, the world held comfortably at arm’s length, and fleetingly clarified. 

At some point, perhaps as the mental fog lifts from an overly ambitious Sunday 
lunch, comes what R.K. Narayan called “the Sunday-evening feeling already tainted 
by thoughts of Monday.” 

The retired and the privileged, of course, can escape Monday’s growing shadow. 
One of the most memorable lines in public television’s Downton Abbey comes when 
Violet Crawley, the dowager played by Maggie Smith, asks, “What is a weekend?” 
Conditioned by perpetual leisure, she can’t grasp why Saturday or Sunday should 
stand out as beacons of respite. 

For such affluent souls, Charles Dickens felt a twinge of pity. “The pampered 
aristocrat,” he observed, cannot possibly “form an adequate notion of what Sunday 
really is . . .” 

Dickens knew that weekends, like most forms of happiness, derive their true 
magic from being earned. 


DANNY HEITMAN (Southeastern Louisiana University), a columnist for The Advocate newspaper in Louisiana, 
frequently writes about literature and culture for national publications. 
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IV 


Phi Kappa Phi 


Celebrate this winter 
with PHI KAPPA PHI. 


phikappaphistore.org 


TRADITIONAL TEDDY BEAR Cuddle with this large traditional teddy bear with white Phi Kappa Phi T-Shirt. $25. WENDELL AUGUST ORNAMENT Hand forged in the USA, this collectible Wendell August aluminum ornament is a great gift to 
commemorate time spent with Phi Kappa Phi. 2.125" round and hangs from a red ribbon. $17. MEN'S JACKET Don't leave your house without this stylish and practical lightweight jacket. This Jacket is 100% Polyester 240T woven fabric with a 
600 mm water resistant coating. It also features stylish details. $50. PLUSH BLANKET with am embroidered Greek letter logo. $25. 17 OZ. INSULATED MUG 17 oz. polypropylene mug features a Sovrano™ sipper lid and a soft-grip insulated 
removable sleeve that will keep your hot beverage warm for hours. $6.50. CLASSIC COFFEE MUG Enjoy the modern styling of this attractive mug with just a subtle hint of color! 14 oz. capacity when filled to the rim. $4.50 
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EXCELLENCE 

AT THE HONOR SOCIETY OF PHI KAPPA PHI'S 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


AUGUST 2-4, 2018 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


NOMINATIONS FOR THE BOARD OF PHI KAPPA PHI will be accepted from December 8, 2017, to February 15, 2018. Elected Society 
members may serve a two-year term in one of nine positions: president-elect, vice president for chapter development, five directors, and 

two student representatives. Board members will be elected in Minneapolis. 

Nomination materials, including position descriptions, will be available at www.phikappaphi.org/nominations. 

REGISTRATION FOR CONVENTION will begin in the spring at www.phikappaphi.org/convention. Chapters should make plans now 

to designate an official delegate to represent them at Convention. 



